Montesquieu and many others, without realising that here is at least
very extensive historical scholarship, and study of the book leaves
no room for any suggestion that range has been compensated for by
lack of depth. Take again his Fifty Years of Europe. There was
probably one other man in England who could have written it, but I
can think of only one. The writing of contemporary history does
not permit of the dispassionate assessments based on the distant view,
but a work demanding intensive study of documents, strict accuracy
and clarity in presentation and a scrupulous sincerity and justice in
comment is a work which needs a scholar to produce it and whose
, production in itself argues scholarship. And after all, if contemporary
history is to be belittled, we must write off the author of The
Peloponnesian War. It is not to be suggested that Spender would be
thought of first as a scholar. He was thought of first as a great
journalist. But he was certainly the most scholarly journalist of his
day, and though his scholarship was never obtruded it was clearly
one of the ingredients of his journalistic success.

What bearing his scholarship had on his views on poetry I will not
attempt to determine. But they were decided views. Modern poetry
he could not away with, even when, through the pen of his nephew
Stephen, it became in some sense a family product. "I speak as an
impenitent traditionalist," he wrote in an open letter to that nephew
in Horizon in 1940, and with the warning that "Left-wing poetry,
Marxist poetry, is on a par with Nazi poetry, Nazi science, Nazi
art," he coupled some reminiscences of the poets of his own youth.
"When I began to read poetry, in the 'seventies and 'eighties/'
he observed, "there was an established body of poets, Tennyson,
Browning, Swinburne, Matthew Arnold, and others not quite in
the same rank, as William Morris, Coventry Patmore, Rossetti,
Meredith, and later Robert Bridges, who between them had a
profound influence on reasonably educated people, and filtered
through these to all classes." But poetry now? It all seemed to fade
out as far as ordinary folk, unequal to the esoteric and the eclectic,
were concerned.

Spender developed his views a little in a letter to A. G. Gardiner
in the same year.

"About the modernists, the young ?uns "will follow the young
fashions, and nothing that we can say will move them. I have
spent a great deal of time in puzzling out Eliot's poems, and
have tried to deal fairly with them in two chapters in my last
book. But the fact that they have to be puzzled out, and in a